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even such playthings as swordsticks or knuckle-dusters
were not excluded. The population were invited to
surrender their arms under heavy penalties. Military
authority was in deadly earnest, and the law authorized
the civil police to conduct domiciliary searches in order
to discover and to seize weapons. Egypt was startled
and affronted by her subjection to the indignity of
disarmament. She had done nothing to deserve the
dishonour. She had broken no vow : had committed
no offence. In reward she was reproached with dis-
loyalty and regarded with suspicion. Her vanity was
sorely hurt. Men of moderate opinion recanted their
belief in British fair play : those advanced in views
became more embittered.

Whether the Commander-in-Chief was well advised
in his action is at least arguable. There are indications
which suggest that he himself was doubtful upon the
point. It is significant, for example, that he preferred
to carry out his wishes through the agency of the
Egyptian Government, and not under a military
proclamation. In theory the Commander-in-Chief
was perfectly justified in requiring the disarmament of
the Egyptian population. It is an elementary duty
of the leader of an army to preserve the fighting line
from trouble in the rear, and the Expeditionary Force,
operating in Palestine, required special measures to
protect its communications. But other considerations
also deserved attention. Partial disarmament would be
of no use: and grave doubt was expressed whether
Egyptians would give up their weapons, or, in the
alternative, whether the native police would and could
compel the countryside to do so. It was possible that
the fellah, nervous of his neighbour, would keep his
armoury intact at all costs. In short, there was no
reason to suppose that the new Arms Law would be
better obeyed than its predecessor in 1904 had been.
Further, if military authority by the step provoked